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The distinguishing feature of modern science is the experimental
spirit and method. "This was primarily due to the Muslims down to

the end of the twelfth century; then to the Christians-----However

much one may admire Greek science, one must recognize that it
was sadly deficient with regard to this (the experimental) point of
view of modern science*' (Sarton, History of Science and New
Humanism, p. 114). The final conclusion to which Mr- Sarton comes
is as follows: "The seeds of science, including the experimental
method and mathematics, in fact, the seeds of all the forms of
science came from the East, and during the Middle Ages they were
largely developed by Eastern people" (ibid., p. 119).

If, in the last few centuries, the contributions made by Easterners
to the development of science are not many or profound, it is not
a feature which may be said to distinguish the "West from the East.
For both had their "Dark Ages" when science was at a discount.
The "Dark Ages" in Europe almost obliterated the scientific
achievements of the Greeks. Their learning was rescued from
oblivion by the Muslims, from whom the later Christians acquired
it. "In the Middle Ages," says Dr. Sarton, "the difference between
East and West was not very great. The leading philosophers of all
countries were engaged in the same sort of activity. Before the
twelfth century, one of the Eastern groups, the Muslims, was con-
siderably ahead of all the others, East and West. Muslims were then
in the van of mankind. From the twelfth century on, the supremacy
passed gradually to the Latin world but the process was not com-
pleted until the end of the Renaissance, when the laicization of
Western science was well under way. Until the sixteenth century
(included), there is good reason to consider both Eastern and
Western developments, but after that time Western science began
to grow at an accelerated pace, while Eastern civilization remained
at a standstill, or even deteriorated" (Sarton, Introduction to the
History of Science, Vol. I, p. 28).

For the limited purpose of examining the concept of "Western"
science, it is not necessary to enquire into the causes of the ebb and
flow, as it were, of scientific contributions by the West and East,
except to note the parallelisms. The East supplied the foundations,